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1836—GEORGIA’S FIRST YEAR GF DECISION I RAIL DEVELOPMENT 


JAMES 


GEORGIA BEFORE THE RAILROAD ERA 

Railroad construction, the newest and the least 
understood of the forms of “Internal improve- 
ment,” was a lively topic of conversation in Georgia 
for a number of years before 1836. The economy of 
the state, tied almost exclusively to cotton culture, 
was expanding rapidly but the absence of a cheap 
means of transport caused serious difficulty in many 
areas. Only the Savannah River provided a really de- 
sirable water course and this benefited a rather 
small segment of the state. It is true that Augusta, 
situated on the “fall line,’”’ was almost a boom town 
and the interior of the state generally felt that 
Savannah was a rich and powerful city, but the rest 
of the state was not satisfied that the older parts 
of Georgia were prosperous. The agvressive plant- 
ers and settlers in the northern, middle, and west- 
ern sections of the state wanted their regions to 
progress as rapidly as any other spot anywhere. 
Macon and Columbus, the newest of the “‘fall line” 
cities, were growing—but not as fast as their pro- 
motionally-minded citizens desired. Neither the Al- 
tamaha nor the Chattahoochee provided ideal wa- 
terways, and they did not stretch far enough into 
the interior to satisfy the growing cities on their 
banks; nor did these or other rivers provide suf- 
ficiently desirable transport for the increasing num- 
bers of farmers in middle and west Georgia. 

Savannah too, by 1836, was somewhat dissatisfied 
with water transportation, now that the shallow 
draft steamer had opened the Savannah River to 
direct contact with Charleston merchants. For many 
years the trade of Augusta and all of the “up coun- 
try” had flowed naturally to Savannah, but the pow- 
er of steam had brought important changes. En- 
tirely too many boats laden with cotton from Augus- 
ta steamed right past the wharves at Savannah and 


*This article has been written largely from research done by the 
author in early railroad history in Georgia. It has been decided to 
omit footnote references to material which is generally available from 
a number of sources but to include references in specific cases where 
documentation or further discussion seems desirable. Much of this paper, 
though developed independently, is quite similar to the work of the most 
definitive book evcr written about Georgia's eariv ecenomic development, 
and special mention is made of this fact here. The book is Constructive 
Liberalism, The Role of the State in Economic Development of Georgia to 
1860, by Milton Heath, published by Harvard University Press, 1954. 

®*Dr. Lemly is Chairman of the Department of Transportation and 
Public Utilities at Georgia State College of Business Administration, 
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tied up at Charleston docks to suit the business men 
of “Old Chatham.” In order to try to recoup some 
of its losses the people of Savannah had turned 
first to canals but later to railroads, and by early 
1856 serious work was under way on a rail line from 
Savannah to Macon and the interior of Georgia. 
THE NATION’S NEED FOR BETTER 
TRANSPORT 

Ever since the first American colonists had sta- 
bilized themselves on the seacoast, the great dream 
of perhaps a majority of the country’s promotional- 
ly-minded citizens was for a cheap and safe line of 
communication into the interior. The heart of most 
ot the plans of improvement was to provide some 
means to tie the Atlantic coastal areas to the rich 
Mississippi Valley without having to sail around 
Florida and up through the treacherous lower 
reaches of the Mississippi below New Orleans. 

One of the most important documents pertaining 
to internal improvements in the United States was 
produced in 1808 by the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Albert Gallatin.' His report called for an ex- 
tensive system of canals to serve most of the major 
areas of the country. One group of waterways was 
suggested to connect many of the coastal cities 
while another was to provide x» means to get from 
the seaboard to the area west of the Appalachians. 
As might be expected in a young and aggressive 
country which suffered much from the difficulties 
of transport, the proposals of the Secretary spurred 
much talk among the people. Some important canal 
development took place along the coastal areas, but 
in spite of the desires of many people practically 

1. For a longer discussion of the importance of the Gallatin report, 
see Heath. op. cit., pp. 240-241 and Caroline E. MacGill, History of Trans- 


portation in the United States Before 1860, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, pp. 125-136 
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nothing was accomplished to provide routes to the 
west except in New York State. 

Gallatin’s plans were not put into action for a 
number of reasons, two of the most important being 
the lack of financial capital and the dearth of en- 
gineering skill in the country. One additional reas- 
son was the conflict of interest between state and 
national governments and opposition by “strict con- 
structionists” to any scheme of internal improve- 
ment backed by the Federal government. Another 
and perhaps the dominant factor was the advent of 
steamboat operation which became feasible in 1807, 
the vear before the Gallatin report was made public. 
The steamboat provided a vastly improved means of 
transport to a large segment of the country since 
most of the existing commercial centers were located 
along the larger rivers. A majority of the leading 
economic groups of the day was able to receive a 
significant advantage from the new device and 
hence spent considerable time in developing it. The 
frontier or “backwoods” areas which were not ac- 
cessible to important water routes were allowed to 
do the best they could with pack trains, wagons, and 
flat-bottomed boats floated down the creeks and 
small streams during periods of high water. 

In spite of the relative contentment of the mer- 
chants in the older areas, settlers continued to seek 
new land and the frontier pushed ever westward. In 
the period from 1800 to 1820, the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin came 
into the Union, made up of the land of the “Old 
North West.” South of the Ohio River, Tennessee 
and Kentucky were almost in the class of “Old” 
states, and both Alabama and Mississippi had been 
formed from the land ceded by Georgia to the Fed- 
eral government in 1802. Louisiana, of course, had 
been purchased and Arkansas and Missouri were 
growing at a rapid rate. The balance of energy and 
power was moving westward, and there was ever 
more reason to find new ways to move people and 
goods between the two major regions. 

THE CANAL ERA 

New York was the first state to make a major 
breakthrough and provide a really new and im- 
proved route to the west when it finally opened its 
fabulous Erie Canal in 1825. New York already had 
surpassed Philadelphia as the major city of the sea- 
board, but the canal made the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy a one-sided contest. People and 
goods flowed and then gushed through the Hudson 
and Mohawk Valleys and the future of New York 
was secure as the dominant commercial center for 
the new nation. 

The success of New York caused other states to 
try to equal her by emulation. Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia dusted 
off old plans or began to lay new ones to reach the 
lands beyond the mountains. The flurry of activity 
was rather short-lived and inconsequential in every 
state but Pennsylvania, which kept doggedly on in 


its efforts to build a canal and road system across 
its mountains to Pittsburgh, finally completing its 
famed “Main Line of Public Works,” which soon 
yielded its way to the equally famous and much 
more practical Pennsylvania Railroad. 

GEORGIA DURING THE CANAL PERIOD 

During the period of greatest interest in canals 
Georgia accomplished little, although a number of 
major proposals were advanced. Savannah com- 
pleted one canal about 17 miles long which proved 
of some economic value to the city. A channel was cut 
connecting the Savannah River with the Ogeechee 
and the canal was put into operation at the end of 
1830. It was hoped to extend this route on westward 
to the Altamaha and thus open the port of Savannah 
to direct contact with a large part of the interior 
of the state through the Altamaha-Oconee-Ocmulgee 
River system, but the advent of rail development 
killed the project before much werk was accom- 
plished. 

Brunswick also dreamed of becoming a major port 
by serving the Altamaha and its tributary country. 
Work on a 12-mile canal from Brunswick to the 
river was begun and after great trials the channel 
was dug, but the superstructure and equipment was 
never installed; so this early plan to make Bruns- 
wick the chief port of Georgia failed. 

One other activity of the state of Georgia must 
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be mentioned, for it had important consequences 
later. The canal fever was so great that a State 
Board of Public Works was established with respon- 
sibility to develop plans for internal improvement.? 
In particular, the Board was instructed to study 
the feasibility of the revived plan for a canal sys- 
tem across the northern part of the state to connect 
the waters of the Savannah, the Oconee, the Ocmul- 
gee, and the Chattahoochee, and to provide access 
from these rivers to the Tennessee River at a suit- 
able point near the northwest corner of the state. A 
chief engineer was employed and he with the mem- 
bers of the Board made extensive studies of the cen- 
tral and northwestern parts of the state, even 
though much of that country was still in the hands 
of the Indians and the exploration parties were halt- 
ed on one occasion by the chiefs. An extensive re- 
port was made to the General Assembly in 1826 
which had great bearing on later rail development. 
The Board agreed with its engineer who said that a 
canal from the Tennessee River across north Georgia 
was not feasible. The report also said that railroads 
were superior to canals for uneven country, and that 
a rail line could be built through the area desired. 
The Board offered specific suggestions about where 
such a line should run and what its principal ob- 
jectives should be. Georgia’s primary objective 
ought not be to provide «a rival to the Erie Canal for 
westward movement but to seek to give its planters 
and citizens access to the coast by means of a cen- 
tral basic route with lateral offshoots to areas not 
on the main stem. It was felt that the important 
river channels should be improved with railroads, 
or in some instances canals, serving the areas not 
accessible to the improved waterways. 

For a number of reasons, many of which were un- 
doubtedly political, the General Assembly abolished 
the Board in 1827. Al] that the state secured from 
its efforts was a high-level study of its transporta- 
tion needs, plus a liberal education in these needs 
for the members of the Board who had served with 
the surveying crews in the field. Perhaps the most 
important benefit was the fact that Wilson Lump- 
kin, who was destined to serve as Governor from 
1831-1835, was one of these commissioners, and 
he became imbued with the possibilities of develop- 
ment through such a plan as the engineer suggested. 

THE NATION’S FIRST RAILROADS 

Baltimore, Maryland and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, although forced to give up on the idea of canals 
to the west, did not give up hope for some means 
of better communication and hence more trade with 
the regions across the mountains. Fortunately, they 
did not have to wait long for a new means to present 
itself. In England, the world’s first railroad to 
provide public transportation, the Stockton and 
Darlington, was opened in 1825. Although it did 
not use anything but animal power, it was a finan- 


2. This material about Georgia’s State Board of Public Works is 
adapted largely from Heath, op. cit., pp. 240-246. 


cial success and other experimentation followed. 
This overland device, not tied to water courses, 
seemed to offer great possibilities, and soon lead- 
ing citizens of a number of American communities, 
but most importantly Baltimore and Charlesten, 
were laying plans to build rail lines to the west. 
Charleston decided to experiment even further and 
arranged to try steam power on its proposed rail 
line to Hamburg, South Carolina, a village just 
across the Savannah River from Augusta. The ambi- 
tious Charleston merchants were not satisfied with 
their share of the steamboxut trade to Augusta and 
sought through the device of the railroad to bypass 
Savannah entirely. 

The Maryland-backed road, named the Baltimore 
and Ohio because it sought to reach that great river, 
proved its value almost instantly, and the Charles- 
ton and Hamburg, completed to its western terminus 
in 1833, wus equally successtul. Suddenly the world 
was presented with a new, unpertfected vet effective, 
medium of transport which was not limited to the 
whims of geovraphy. Man’s age-old dependence up- 
on Water transportation seemed to be coming to an 
end, and henceforth ambitious and hard-working 
areas not located on waterways need not fear their 
economic rivals situated along the coast or on the 
bank of some sluggish river. To the people who 
understood what was happening, the world appeared 
ready to expand, at least in the economic sense. The 
future to a large extent seemed to belong to the 
area or region which could and would act with 
boldness and dispatch. 

GEORGIA’S START AT RAIL BUILDING 

Differing communities reacted to the facts of 
railroad development in a varicty of ways. In gen- 
eral, prosperous river towns tended to become aware 
of the advantages of railreads more slowly than 
either ocean port cities or inland towns not well 
situated in relation to water traffic. In Georgia, for 
instance, the first agitation for rail development 
came from the highly prosperous, but landlocked, 
cotton growing section areund Eatonton. The lead- 
ers in this community, in 1831, cailed a statewide 
convention to consider the advantages of rail de- 
velopment and they worked hard to promote a rail 
line to Augusta. Although there was a large attend- 
ance at the meeting and a general expression of in- 
terest, nothing came out of the convention because 
no other area was willing to commit its financial 
strength in support of a project as new and untried 
as a railroad. 

In spite of lack of support the Eatonton promoters 
secured a charter but could get no further at that 
time. Not long after this slow beginning, other in- 
land areas of Georgia, notably Athens, Madison, 
Macon, and Columbus, showed interest. and by com- 
bining objectives or altering direction and by other 
means managed to get started on rail deyelopment.? 


3. Port cities with economic problems and would-be port cities 
also became active. Witness the efforts, later successful, of Brunswick 
and Savannah. 
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In addition to the local desire for railroads which 
existed in certain areas of the state, Governor Lump- 
kin gave his strons and unwavering support in the 
period from 1851 to 1835, as did many other Geor- 
gia Governors during the years following. Wilson 
Lumpkin was a perennial advocate for rail construc- 
tion and spoke for stitewide action on many oc- 
easions. In his messave to the General Assembly 
in 1833 and again in 1834, the governor urged the 
citizens of Georgia to move forward with boldness 
and to engage in works of internal improvement 
with eagerness. As he conceived it, the state should 
undertake, at state expense, the development of a 
“Central” rail line which would start at the best 
port on the Georgia coast and proceed northwest- 
ward to the Tennessee line.t Such a road would tie 
the Georgia coast to the “western” waters of the 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, and at the same 
time such a centrs! line would serve commerce 
throughout a major part of the state. Once the main 
line was opened, other lines could and would be 
built to connect with it, thus serving all sections of 
the state. 


Lumpkin’s approach to the problem of better 
transportation appealed to many citizens who had 
no particular project to favor; but it ran counter 
to the wishes of those groups devoted to specific 
proposals to benefit other areas, and it evoked op- 
position from some people who felt that areas other 
than their own would benefit from the proposal. 
Two areas in particular opposed the governor’s pro- 
posal. Brunswick and its citizens correctly felt that 
Savannah was likely to be chosen as the eastern 
terminus for such a “Central” road and this did 
not suit the ambitions of the people of Glynn Coun- 
ty. Although their canal project was not going well 
at the time, there was still hope that it could be com- 
pleted. Logic was on the side of Brunswick as long 
as water transportation was supreme, because her 
fine natural harbor was closer to the Altamaha 
than was Savannah. The plans for a railroad im- 
mediately put Savannah at an advantage, however, 
because Savannah was cioser to middle and north 
Georgia and her existing wharves and other shipping 
facilities were infinitely superior to those at Bruns- 
wick in this period. brunswick’s only hope to serve 
the area north and west of her was for a short rail 
line to the Altamaha and continued primary re- 





4. The following excerpt from Governor Lumpkin’s message of 
November 5, 1833 is taken from the Savannah Georgian for Nov. 9, 1833: 
“If the state should, at this time. determine to enter upon any great 
work of internal improvemert, ii should be a Central Railroad through 
the entire state. beginning at the best emporium on our coast, and 
proceeding from thence, in a direction best calculated to benefit the 
largest proportion of our pcpulation. to the base of the mountain. ... 
Savannah, the first settled point and long established emporium of 
our State, has for years past contended against a rivalry which has 
not only paralized her advancement, but must eventually annihilate her 
prosperity as an important commercial city, unless she is sustained 
by liberal legislation. Muny considerations connected with our history 
as a State forbid the abandonment of our first and most important sea- 
port town, unless the interest of the great body of the people of the 
State shall require such a course .... The State should have but one 
work of this description on hand at a time; and that should be di- 
rected with the single view of benefitting the greatest number of our 
citizens.” 











liance on water transport. For these reasons, Bruns- 
wick and her legislative representatives violently 
opposed any attempt on the part of Savannah or 
the state to build a railroad which would tend to 
continue Brunswick’s isolation.® 

The other area. which opposed a rail line from 
Savannah*te the northwest was the region which 
extended roughly westward from Augusta, and 
which did not want to feel tributary to either Mill- 
edgeville or Macon.® Some of the towns in this area 
were Eatonton, Madison, Athens, and Washington. 
This section wanted a rail line to the Savannah 
River at Augusta, where cotton could then move 
to Savannan by boat, or to Charleston by boat or 
railroad, thus causing competition between the cot- 
ton factors at the port cities. It was felt that such a 
pian wouid help the planters to receive more for 
their crops. Augusta was not interested in new rail 
development even on its own account, and she was 
deiinitely opposed to anv rail line from Savannah 
to any point in the interior of Georgia which would 
create a situation that would encourage the bypass- 
ing of Augusta merchants. 

Seattered opposition to the Governor’s plan came 
also from extreme northeastern Georgia counties 
and from some areas in southwest Georgia. These 
sections felt that they were too far removed from 
such a “Central” route to benefit from it, and they 
sought to hold taxes down by their opposition. For 
these reasons, talk in Georgia for a state-owned rail 
line roused great and bitter opposition, although 
there was much general support for some action 
and there was widespread support in many areas for 
the Governor’s proposal. 

The General Assembly of the state did not choose 
to accept the Governor’s suggestion in 1833, but 
the local demand for some kind of rail development 
was too strong to be denied. The different regions 
seeking special favor tried to block action in areas 
other than their own, but the Assembly chartered 
three compinies to serve three different areas be- 
fore it adjourned. The charter of the Georgia Rail- 
road Compzny was granted to a group which was 
led by Athens people, but this was the so-called 
“Union Road” which was expected to serve Athens, 
Washington, Greensboro, Madison, Eatonton, and all 
of the area near those communities. The plan was 





5. William Brunswick Davis, Representative in the General Assembly 
from Glynn County became embroiled in one particularly bitter battle in 
the House of Representatives on Dec. 19, 1833. According to the Macon 
Messenger for Jan. 1. 1/34, Davis was denied the floor of the House for 
his remarks. In reply. Davis put out a pamphlet which contained his 
attack against a “Central” railroad which was not really central. The 
pamphlet conciuded. ‘Mr. Speaker, . . . it cannct be long before these 
hardy sons of Georgia, the bone and sinew of these middle and west- 
ern counties will rise in the majesty of their rights and open the port 
of Brunswick: and then Sir, away with these popular delusions and the 
aristocracy of the State.” 

6. The Savannah Georgian for Nov. 24. 1835, quoted one supporter as 
saying, “The Augusta. Athens, Greensboro, Eatonton, Brunswick and 
Darien Peopie, are all opposed to it. The Mountain boys I rely on chiefly 
for support.’’ This was in connection with pas-age of legislation fav- 
orable to the Central Railroad. Again, on December 9, the Georgian re- 
ported from its Milledgeville correspondent that when the Senate re- 
jected this same bill the principal opponents were W. C. Dawson of 
Greene County; E. A. Nesbit, Morgan County; C. P. Gordon, Putnam 
County; J. J. Alford, Troup County; T. B. King, Glynn County; and 
Jacob Wood, McIntosh County. 
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to build one main line and a series of branch roads 
to the towns not on the central route. The promoters 
of this company hoped to build on across the state 
to some point such as La Grange. Although the line 
was projected to run from Augusta, practically 
none of its early financial support was to come from 
that city on the Savannah. The people of Augusta 
were afraid that the rail line would create a new 
market center at Athens, or Madison, or Coving- 
ton, and the importance of their trade would de- 
cline. The fears of Augusta were to a large degree 
well-founded, but of course it was to be Atlania, 
not yet established, which was to eclipse the whole- 
sale and retail trade of Augusta and all of middle 
and north Georgia. 

The General Assembly granted two other rail 
charters during the 1833 session, one to run from 
Savannah to Macon and the other from “facon to 
Forsyth, in Monroe County. Savannah had Jony felt 
that it must do something to counter Charleston’s 
rail line to Hamburg but her citizens had turned 
primarily to canals rather than railroads. In fact, 
even this 1833 charter to build from Savannah to 
Macon and other points in central Georgia was 
granted to the Central Railroad and Canal Com- 
pany, with the people of Macon agitating for a rail 
line and Savannah still trying to be loyal to the wa- 
ter transport which had caused her founding and 
her early prosperity. 

The third railroad company chartered in 1833 
was the Monroe Railroad Company, which hoped to 
build from Macon to the town of Forsyth, some 
miles northwest of Macon. This line, in effect, would 
be an extension of the Savannah-Macon line if that 
were ever built. 

Neither the Monroe Road nor the Savannah-Ma- 
con project made much progress during the year 
1834, but the “Union” or the Georgia Railroad ac- 
tually began construction at Augusta, with the 
terminal located some distance from the river. This 
was done to insure some support in Augusta, which 
hoped, by separating the two roads and not allowing 
them to join, to keep some of its importance as a 
commercial center.‘ The Savannah supporters of 
their project to Macon did undertake a survey of the 
route and, upon the advice of its surveyor, Alfred 
Cruger, decided to give up on its hopes for a canal. 
A determined effort was made in the 1834 session 
of the General Assembly to have the state take over 
the “Central” project and build the line at state 
expense, but this legislation was most bitterly and 
successfully fought by the supporters of the Georgia 
Road, the people of Brunswick and Darien, and 
several other regions. 

Defeated in this attempt, Savannah turned to 


7. The Macon Messenger. for Nov. 5, 1835 auoted the Augusta 


Chronicle as saying the following. ‘“‘The objections which we and others 
have heretofore had to the Athens Road, have been altogether removed 
by a most important arrangement with the stockholders of this city, 
by which a junction between it and the Charleston Railroad will be 
entirely prevented by making the width of the former to differ with 
that of the iatter, and keeping their terminations the same distance 
apart.” 





other means to help finance its projected road. In 
the 1835 session of the General Assembly it was re- 
quested that banking privileges be granted in addi- 
tion to rail rights. The battle against this feature 
vas both interesting and bitter for much of the state 
had been injured greatly by collapse of several weak 
banks in years past. Finally, the key to success was 
provided when the promoters of the Savannah proj- 
ect joined forces with the Georgia and Monroe 
Roads and asked for banking privileges for all three 
roads. 

As fast as she could Savannah then began serious 
work on her project, and construction did begin in 
the fall of 1836 amid much fanfare and celebration. 
By this time, the road was considered of such im- 
portance to Savannah that her popular mayor and 
legislator, W. W. Gordon, resigned his post as may- 
or to become the first president and driving force 
in construction as he had been in securing favorable 
legislation in the past. 

RAIL DEVELOPMENT NEAR GEORGIA 

While Georgia was getting its rail promotion 
under way the rest of the nation was also active. 
Montgomery, Alabama, had begun a rail line to- 
ward West Point, Georgia, which was to play an 
important part in later developments in Georgia. 
Mississippi also had begun construction from Vicks- 
burg eastward away from the river, and she was 
talking of building to Montgomery, thus helping to 
provide a route from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
across the central region of Georgia and Alabama. 
In the area north of Mississippi, citizens of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Ohio were becoming active 
in rail development, with Louisville and Cincinnati 
especially eager to find some way to reach the east 
coast without having to go through Pittsburgh or 
New Orleans. Pennsylvania in this era stuck dog- 
gedly to its canal project, while Virginia tried to 
develop a system of communication using both ca- 
nals and rails to cross the mountains. Maryland and 
South Carolina were pleased with their rail de- 
velopment and were eager to push this work further 
westward. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was 
expanding on through the western country of Mary- 
land but, unfortunately, South Carolina’s develop- 
ment was allowed to halt at the Savannah River, so 
the Charleston and Hamburg only improved rather 
than extended its lines to the west. South Carolina, 
however, took a decided interest in the development 
of the Georgia Railroad which, if completed, would 
be a logical feeder for the C & H. The more am- 
bitious of the Charlestonians, seeking further con- 
tacts for profitable trade, turned their minds from 
a westward movement through Georgia to a grand- 
er scheme of a new line to run through South Caro- 
lina, into North Carolina, then into Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and finally to reach Cincinnati, the me- 
tropolis of the West. Such a line suited the interests 
of Cincinnati “as well as Knoxville, Tennesse, and 


(Continued on page 10) 


























































































































JANUARY 1957 
j 
ATLANTA AREA ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
ITEM | January | December % January % 
1957 1956 Change 1956 Change 
EMPLOYMENT 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) 
OID sicccinaishasiapiiirwtaininteninches $396,333 $241,641 +64.0 $198,746 +99.4 
Job Insurance Claimants} ~----- 4,813 4,375 +100 | 3,571 + 34.8 
Total Non-Ag. Employment _---- | 341,500 350,600 —2.6 | 336,350r +1.5 © 
Manufacturing Employment _---- 90,050 ___ 90,500r —0.5 | 90,200r —0.2 ( 
Average Weekly Earnings, 
Factory Workers __.--------- $74.77 $79.27r |  -5.7 | $68.06 +9.9 
Average Weekly Hours, | . 
Fectory Workers ............ 40.2 41.5r —3.1 | 39.8r +1.0 
Number Help Wanted Ads __--- 10,274 7,522 +36.6 | 9,496 +8.2 
CONSTRUCTION aol " 
Number of Building Permits§ __-- 730 424 +722 =| 707 +3.3 
Value Building Permits$ _.____- $4,441,940 $4,149,263 +7.1 | $4,007,423 +10.8 
Employees, Contract Construction 17,100 17,850r —4,2 | 18,650r —8.3 
FINANCIAL 
Bank Debits (Millions) $1,589.2 $1,645.4 —3.4 | $1,538.7 +3.3 
Bank Deposits (Millions) | 
(Last Wednesday) ___.------- $1,061.9 $1,112.0 —4.5 $1,052.3 +0.9 
POSTALS spnctii ! 
Postal Receipts ................ $1,401,121 $1,786,484 —21.6 $1,402,460 —0.1 } 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail _.____ 1,020,860 1,422,434 —28.2 1,206,610 —15.4 > | 
OTHER 
Department Store Sales Index 
(Adjusted; 1947-49=100) _-_- 150 147 +2.0 149 +0.7 
Retail Food Price Index 
(1947-49=100) -_--_--------- 111.2 111.1 +0.1 | 108.2 +2.8 
Number of Telephones in Service N.A. 293,664 — | 275,189 + 
r—Revised *Average month **End of period {—Based on retail dollar amounts 
§City of Atlanta only. N. A.—Not Available 
+Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attaciments, but working short hours. 
Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor; 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permit data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; © ( 
Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Feod Price Index: U. S. 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales Index: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Boa:d of Governors, Fed:ral Reserve System; 
Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegranh Company. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN JANUARY 


The new year got off to a rather good start in 
Atlanta in spite of the fact that 11 out of the 16 
indicators on the opposite page show minus signs 
(the pluses before Job Insurance Payments and 
Job Insurance Claimants are included in the 11 
minuses). This is not to say that everything is rosy 
or even that the future seems sure to be bright. 
January just happens to be a month when business 
slows up a little. It is also true that the seasonal 
slowing has been rather more pronounced in some 
fields than usual. 


Employment is the area of most obvious loss since 
December 1956. The series most affected are Job 
Insurance Payments and Job Insurance Claimants. 
These two series, indicators of the seriousness of 
unemployment, have already reached the propor- 
tions of the 1953-54 recession and appear to be 
headed even higher. Job Insurance payments in- 
creased 64 per cent in January over December and 
were up 99 per cent, almost double the amount paid 
in January 1956. Job insurance claimants increased 
10 per cent from December and were up 34.8 per 
cent over January 1956. Figures just released by the 
Georgia Labor Department indicate that at mid- 
February the number of claimants had increased 
another 20 per cent over the mid-January figure. 
Thus, both these series are already well within the 
range of the high points reached in the recession 
three years ago. 


A possibility of relief in this situation appears 
in the Help Wanted Ads series. January help want- 
ed ads totaled 10,274, up 36.6 per cent from De- 
cember, and the largest number of ads to appear 
in January in the history of this series, which goes 
back to 1935 in our files. It would seem then, that 
the demand for labor is still good in some fields. 
Certainly, Total Non-Agricultural Employment, 
though down 2.6 per cent from December, is still 


at a very high level. The individual industry in 
which employment has dropped most is retail trade, 
down 10.4 per cent from December, but this drop 
is largely seasonal in nature, reflecting the release 
of persons hired for the Christmas season. In Man- 
ufacturing Employment, a drop of 0.5 per cent was 
attributable largely to layoffs in non-durable goods, 
especially in the apparel group. 

Employment in Contract Construction was off 4.2 
per cent from December and was off 8.3 per cent 
from January 1956. The Labor Department attrib- 
utes this to contract completions in “general and 
heavy” building and to less new business. The 
Number of Building Permits rose slightly more than 
seasonally expected and Value of Permits issued 
held up well, being almost 11 per cent greater than 
in January of 1956, but there is no indication of 
an impending prolonged upswing. The following 
paragraph, taken from the Atlanta “Labor Market 
Report,” which is published by The Employment 
Security Agency of the Georgia Department of La- 
bor, points out the Ltright spots in the picture: 

“Atlanta’s major employers, viewing the economic 
business picture for the future in the light of past 
experience, appear optimistic as their projections 
reflect an upswing in over-all emp!oyment during 
the next two and four months. Large numbers of 
the presently unemployed group will be utilized dur- 
ing the next two months as service and construc- 
tion expand their working forces. It is anticipated 
that construction will expand over 1,000 between 
the period of March and May, as spring arrives.” 

Bank Debits, down seasonally from December, 
are 3.3 per cent above January 1956, and are con- 
tinuing their upward movement. The Department 
Store Sales Index for January, seasonally adjusted, 
stood at 150 (1947-49 average equals 100). 
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HUMAN NATURE: ITS IMPORTANCE IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


by 


DON HASTY* 


Modern day industria! society has brought about 
many changes. From its cutset, the industrial rev- 
olution was characterize! by a decided change from 
the informal to the formal type of business or- 
ganization. Prior to that cra there were no large 
factories as found in modern society. Instead, in- 
dustry was typicaily composed of many plants em- 
ploying small groups of people. These groups were 
closely knitted tovether simce most production proc- 
esses were done by hand. Communication was no 
real problem tor management was handled on a 
person-to-person basis. Industrial relations prob- 
lems were easily explained and rectified. Employers 
had little need for an elaborate set of rules, hence 
policy manuals were almost completely non-existent. 
The age of machines had not yet arrived. 

As industrialization progressed and capital be- 
came more abundant, sizes of plants were increased. 
Workers soon found their familiar surroundings 
disrupted. Vast assembly lines were introduced in 
many industries, leaders were formally selected, 
rules were standardized and written in manuals, 
and employees were frequently strangers to each 
other. No longer could wage earners identify them- 
selves With management, the effect being that their 
ways of thinking and their goals became divergent. 
As new equipment was developed for saving time 
and labor, the situation was further complicated 
because management placed emphasis primarily on 
technical efficiency. As a result of this change in 
attitude on the part of management, the human ele- 
ment in production was pushed into the background. 
The Beginning of Scientific Management 

In their effort to make firms more efficient, 
management has employed those who have in the 
past been known as “etlicieney experts.” One of the 
pioneers in the field was Frederick Taylor. His 
three basic principles were: select the best men 
for the job; instruct them in the most efficient 
methods and most economical movements; and give 
incentives in the form of higher wages to the best 
workers. At this stage, management was not con- 
cerned with ideas or views held by the employees. 
Theories quickly spread that all employees were 
naturally lazy, resisted changes unduly, had no place 
in administration, and were concerned only with 
their own economic gains. 

Recognition of the Human Factor 

The above reasoning has now been superseded to 
a great extent. Management has come to realize that 
one of the most important factors in dealing with an 
employee is the consideration of his attitudes. Ex- 
perience has revealed that the way a man feels about 


*Mr. Hasty is Research Assistant in the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, Georgia State College of Business Administration. 





his job is generally more important than his tech- 
nical knowledge se«-how much he has been told. For 
example, in modern industry perhaps thousands of 
dollars have been spent in the purchase and main- 
tenance of production equipment used on a certain 
operation. The correct functioning of that equip- 
ment may be entirely dependent upon a few skilled 
workmen who are very capable, yet who may also 
be extremely careless or apathetic. Management 
must recognize and correct these conditions. 

Today, it is venevally accepted that after the basic 
needs of an economic nature have been fulfilled, 
the emplovee’s thoughts are centered on the social 
aspeets of work. If he tikes ‘:is boss and believes the 
company is treating him justly, he can be a most 
valuable source of high production, high morale, and 
good public relations. Conversely, if he is dissatis- 
fied with his job and believes he is generally receiv- 
ing unfair treatment, he can cause much harm both 
to the company and to himself. 

The Plant a Community 

Present day observers recognize that the plant 
is far more than merely a place where employees 
earn a living; it is also a “community” for the work- 
ers. Social groups are formed among those who take 
coffee breaks at the same time or who eat lunch 
together. Employees who live a considerable dis- 
tance from the factory or office often form car pools. 
Other social cliques are formed among those who 
participate in company recreational activities such 
as bowling leagues, choral groups, ete. The social 
aspects associated with unions have long been rec- 
ognized. Since one employee may be a member of 
many such groups, grapevines may be formed that 
carry rumors or information as fast as, if not faster 
than, formal channels of communications. Investi- 
gation may show that actual leaders in the plant 
are often quite different from those shown on the 
company organizational charts. 

In addition to the above aspects, companies have 
become ware that they have responsibilities to aid 
in the personal well-being of their employees 
through the promotion of unemployment benefits, 
various insurance plans, and such things as stock 
options. Generally speaking, after an employee has 
several years of service with a good company, he 
has much to lose if he quits his job. He is now almost 
entirely dependent upon the company not only for 
wages and good working conditions, but also for the 
fulfillment of his emotional needs. 

The Worker’s Emotional Needs 

The working man must have a feeling of security 
in his job. He needs to feel that what he is doing is 
important and that he is recognized for his ability. 
In many industries emphasis has been placed upon 
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specialized skills and operations that require very 
little thinking or planning on the part of the op- 
erator. As his job becomes increasingly simple, the 
skilled, conscientious employee may worry about 
losing either his skills or his job as a result. Of 
course, there is the ever-increasing problem of 
security in the eyes of the man who will be replaced 
by a machine or who happens to be employed in a 
declining industry. 

The worker needs a sense of status in that he 
should have certain rights and obligations, and a 
place in society. He wants to be recognized for his 
expertness in the use of his tools, for his technical 
knowledge, for his efficiency in getting the job 
done; in other words, he belongs in a certain level 
in comparison to others. People tend to depend upon 
external signs of status such as when to take cotfee 
breaks, punching time clocks, limited dinner hours, 
and accessibility to the “front office” to esiablish 
these levels. His concern may well be that he should 
have a certain spot where he can feel secure rather 
than the desire for a higher one. A man’s concern 
for his status may be tempered by the ambitions 
and attitudes of his family and friends. 

Men must feel there is a certain amount of chal- 
lenge connected with their jobs. Lack of this can 
become a problem and may tend to become more ap- 
parent as the ratio of machinery to operators in- 
creases. Depending upon the individual circum- 
stances, as more machinery with additional safety 
devices and easier methods of control are installed, 
the employee becomes aware of the fact that the 
machine does the majority of the work, while he 
stands close by in order to press a button at cer- 
tain intervals. In modern industry the trend is to- 
ward less and less work to be done by hand—to the 
extent that if a man has learned some skills, he will 
probably Jose them for lack of use. The tools he 
works with are all owned by the company now, and 
the result may be that the employee may become 
careless or indifferent in handling them. He may 
feel that neither his presence nor absence on the 
job causes any great concern to management. Then 
too, in other industries, the technical ability needed 
to operate these machines may require the services 
of an engineer instead of an ordinary skilled work- 
man. No matter who the man is, he needs to be able 
to feel that he has a set of specific problems to solve 
and that he is depended upon for their rightful 
solution. 

A man must have human response to his efforts. 
Contrary to earlier beliefs, administrators now real- 
ize that a workman must be treated in a “personal” 
manner. He needs to be told periodically whether or 
not he is doing a good job and, if not, what he can 
do to improve his condition. Knowing the truth, 
whether good or bad, is much better than being told 
nothing. As one can readily see, the importance of 
the social aspect of industrial life cannot be ignored 
because supervisors must communicate with their 


men in order to correct mistakes and give construc- 
tive criticism. Then tco, if men are forced to work 
in isolated sections of plants, their supervisors may 
be the only ones with whom they can discuss their 
problems and occurrences of everyday life. In the 
case where these situations cannot be avoided, it is 
imperative that management become aware of this 
need, because there must be outlets for feelings and 
opinions. 

The employee must have a good understanding of 
three areas of life. First, he must understand him- 
self—his capabilities, assets, limitations, and reac- 
tions. When he encounters new situations or prob- 
lems daily, he must be assured that he can master 
the situation. If he fails in this area, or if his abili- 
ties are not developed properly, he may well become 
emotionally unstable or may develop a _ neurotic 
personality which will be very detrimental on the 
job. In a typical mass production industry an em- 
ployee may understand little or nothing about the 
over-all situation. Often he is taught only one par- 
ticular job and has no idea what other men are do- 
ing or even whether he has an aptitude to do any- 
thing else. For instance, by poor selection or place- 
ment a person v’ho possesses a keen, active mind and 
who feels a desire to be constantly in the presence 
of other people could be placed on a dull, monoto- 
nous job in a secluded section of the plant. He would 
most likely become bored and dissatisfied as soon 
as he had learned the operation. 

The employee should have a good understanding 
of other people. Man alone has the ability to learn 
and share the experiences of others in order to better 
himself. He must be able to compare himself with 
others in order to build his own self-confidence and 
dignity. In this comparison he must learn the ways 
he affects other people and the ways they affect 
him. Since he is by nature a sociu! creature, he will 
probably run into difficulties in this realm if he is 
performing only one job or is isolated from the 
presence of others while doing his job. 

In addition to understanding himself and others, 
the employee must have a good understanding of the 
world around him. If a man has no social contacts 
during the day, has to work long hours doing tire- 
some work, and has relatively few activities away 
from work, he is likely to run into difficulties here, 
also. He must not be allowed to get into a rut. He 
needs to know what is happening daily in his com- 
pany, city, state, country, and the world in general 
in order to be able to predict his future and to set 
goals for himself. This is difficult to achieve since 
today’s world and industry are continually changing. 

These personal needs are not limited to the hour- 
ly-rated employees; rather, they extend to all levels 
of management. The form and expression may vary 
with each case. Besides those mentioned above, 
management representatives characteristically have 
problems of responsibility that are associated with 
costs, profits, taxes, stockholders, unions, and so on. 
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Nervous breakdowns and ulcers are often the results 
of emotional problems of this group that go unat- 
tended in modern industry. 

Factors in Job Satisfaction 

Investigation has revealed at least six factors 
which have a bearing on how well a job satisfies a 
worker’s needs.! First, many persons feel there is a 
direct relationship between personal adjustment and 
job satisfaction, this personal adjustment pertain- 
ing to such elements as personality make-up and the 
state of health. This may not always apply, as oth- 
ers have concluded from various studies that many 
employees consider those elements as being second- 
ary in importance to ones such as friendly co-work- 
ers, good supervision, and comfortable working con- 
ditions. Thus an employee with poor health could 
still rate his job as being one that satisfies his 
needs. 

Secondly, emplovees generally give a great deal of 
emphasis to the type of work or the kind of job 
they perform. As a rule, most people like to find 
their work interesting, yet some look on their jobs as 
being only a means to an end. This factor would 
probably be more important to a settled family man 
than to a young single fellow interested only in buy- 
ing the latest new automobile. Reliable surveys have 
shown that as the variety of tasks involved in every- 
day work is increased, worker’s job interests also 
usually increase. 

Thirdly, nearly all employees desire social con- 
tacts with others while they work. Generally, those 
who are unmarried and those who have less educa- 
tion place more emphasis on this factor. 

Ranking in fourth place is the relationship be- 
tween the employee and his supervisor. One could 
hardly question the importance of this factor since 
supervisors are usually “the company” to most em- 
plovees. A well-trained supervisor who works con- 
scientiously with a group of employees can over- 
come many management problems such as the lack 
of adequate space or physical facilities. 

A fifth factor of importance to the employee is 
the policies and practices of the company for which 
he works. One could naturally expect that a company 
that promotes good employee or labor relations and 
gives reasonable amounts of benefits to its em- 
ployees will have a greater percentage of satisfied 
employees. 

The last factor for consideration is that of job 
status. Although this factor has been noted earlier, 
several additional points should be mentioned. One 
should become cognizant of the fact that, in addi- 
tion to status being one of the more important needs 
of employees, the degree of satisfaction is ordinari- 
ly directly related to the social status of the job 
performed. Thus, professional personnel should be 
more satisfied with their work than the semiskilled 





1. Henry Clay Smith presents a good discussion on this subject in 
his book, Psychology of Industrial Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1955), 





or the unskilled. Where status cannot be measured 
by personal knowledge of the company or work 
situation, the next generally accepted criteria is the 
amount of wages received for work. 

Management should realize that it plays an im- 
portant role in providing for job satisfaction for 
the average employee. Although highly satisfied em- 
ployees may not necessarily be the most productive, 
they are always more cooperative, have much bet- 
ter attitudes, keep their jobs longer, and have few- 
er emotional problems. To be effective in dealing 
with employees, management does not necessarily 
have to adopt a paternalistic viewpoint. Rather, as 
needs or problems arise, it should be prepared to 
contro] them in an equitable manner and should de- 
velop procedures to prevent similar occurrences in 
the future. 

Vital Role of Communication 

Many experts agree that one of the leading and 
continuing problems of industrial life is that of com- 
munication. Top management may be deeply con- 
cerned about the affairs of the individual workers 
at the bottom of the organizational chart, but since 
they are so far removed, misunderstandings will 
arise. There is a tendency, because of individual in- 
terpretation, for various orders, directions, or re- 
quests going down the line to become somewhat dis- 
torted at each level by members of management. 
By the time they reach the wage earner they may 
have been substantially changed. In a similar fash- 
ion, messages going up the line may be changed 
slightly by each level of management since all strive 
for the most favorable reports. 

Probably a major problem in communicating is 
that the average businessman, union leader, and 
ordinary wage earner lack the ability to convey 
to others exactly the ideas desired. Words have quite 
different meanings to different groups of people. 
For example, the word “wages” may mean costs, 
take-home pay, pay before taxes, pay for risks, 
something io bargain over for the benefit of em- 
plovees, and so on. A common ground of understand- 
ing between individuals and groups must be achieved 
in some manner. The trend in industry has been 
to establish, once again, small groups of employees 
for the purpose of working out solutions to prob- 
lems. The reasoning is that each employee should 
have an opportunity to participate in making de- 
cisions in which he will be affected. 


1836—GEORGIA’S FIRST YEAR OF DECISION 
(Continued from page 5) 
the mountain region of North Carolina through 
which the line would have to run. This project 
seemed so logical on paper and developed so much 
support that it occupied the center of the stage in 
the South for several years after 1834. 
THE KNOXVILLE RAILROAD 
CONVENTION—1836 
Supporters of the Cincinnati to Charleston proj- 
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ect met in Cincinnati in August of 1835 and de- 
cided that their project should be pushed without 
further delay. Charters were secured from the vari- 
ous states through which the road was to run and 
plans were made for vigorous promotion of the pro- 
posal. A new convention was called to meet in 
Knoxville, on July 1, 1836, to which delegates from 
all interested regions were invited. Georgia, which 
had not been asked for a charter, was asked to send 
delegates on the assumption that some connecting 
line might be built to serve the state. 

Georgia, knowing that this was primarily a 
Charleston promotion, nevertheless sent delegates, 
not to seek a branch line, but to ask for the main 
route to go through Rabun Gap, thus in effect ex- 
tending the Charleston and Hamburg from Au- 
gusta to Athens to Rabun Gap, and in this manner 
crossing the mountains to Knoxville. When the con- 
vention was organized, Robert Y. Hayne of South 
Carolina was made chairman and the Georgia dele- 
gates almost immediately felt that their case was 
hopeless. In spite of the strong Charleston control 
of the convention, the Georgia delegates did not give 
up but prepared and presented two major reports 
to the convention. One report consisted of field data 
and estimates of cost for a line through Rabun Gap, 
based upon reconnaissance rather than complete 
surveys. The other report presented trade statistics 
from the cities and towns of Georgia, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the recent growth of trade in 
Savannah, Macon, and Columbus. The reports made 
a favorable impression on the convention, and be- 
fore it adjourned, the decision was reached to allow 
a major branch of the proposed road to be built 
through Rabun Gap. It was abundantly clear, how- 
ever, that the principal effort would be devoted to 
the Saluda Gap line, and if any road was to be built 
in Ge “ork would fall on Georgians with no 
outside heip trom neighboring states. 

THE MACON CONVENTION 

In spite of the decision to allow a branch line to 
run through Rabun Gap, the Georgia delegation felt 
ignored and unjustly so, for the suggested lines 
through Georgia seemed much more feasible than 
the Saluda Gap-French Broad line.’ Before leaving 
Knoxville, the group decided to call a railroad con- 
vention for Georgia, to be held during the early fall 
before the General Assembly should convene. The 
place selected was Macon, and committees were 
named to correspond throughout the state to assure 
strong representation. When the delegates came 
home and offered their suggestion for a Georgia 


8. A. H. Brisbane, a surveyor and citizen of Charleston, employed 
by Governor Schley, later spoke in strong support of the Rabun Gap 
line, and felt that another line further to the west was entirely usable, 
by both Georgia and South Carolina. Perhaps the principal supporter for 
the Rabun Gap line, at least from the standpoint of Charleston, was 
none other than John C. Calhoun. He was never in favor of the line to 
Knoxville, but wanted, instead, to build a line from Charleston to Mem- 
Pphis which would have to go through Georgia. His feeling seemed to be 
Partly financial but partly political. He wanted to tie the South together 
and to ignore the “West” which Cincinnati represented. For more informa- 
tion on the position of Calhoun, see Samuel M. Derrick, Centennial His- 
tory of South Carolina Railroad (Columbia, S. C.: The State Company, 
1930), pp. 175-177. ® 








meeting, the press of the state eagerly took up the 
work and carried innumerable articles about the 
need for and value of railroad development, the 
Knoxville convention and Charleston’s domination 
of the Cincinnati project. 

The Georgia convention assembled in Macon on 
November 3, with over 100 delegates present. Both 
the Georgia and the Monroe Railroad companies 
were represented officially, but for some reason the 
Central Railroad was not, although many of the 
delegates were entirely friendly to that line. The 
convention was organized on a harmonious basis 
and one principal committee, composed of one dele- 
gate from every county represented, was established 
to draft a report which it was hoped could be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly when it met. The 
groundwork had been well laid before the meet- 
ing and there was little or no disagreement as to 
the principal objective of the convention.® The com- 
mittee reported back to the convention on November 
5, and a practically unanimous report was speedily 
passed to be sent to the legislature. The convention 
called attention to the isolation of the Mississippi 
Valley from the region on the east coast, and point- 
ed out that a rail line from some point in Georgia 
to the Tennessee River would provide a new and 
better mode of travel and trade. The State Govern- 
ment of Georgia was called upon to build and operate 
a railroad from some point in Dekalb County to 
Rossville, near the Tennessee line. The legislature 
was asked also to charter three lines in Georgia to 
connect the existing rail lines (or prospective lines) 
to this point of beginning in Dekalb County. These 
three lines were to run from Athens, from Macon, 
and from Columbus. Thus the main commercial 
areas of the state all were to be connected to this 
line over the mountains: Augusta by the line from 
Athens; Savannah and southeast Georgia by way 
of the Central Railroad and the Monroe road ex- 
tended from Macon; and southwest Georgia by way 
of the line from Columbus.!° Before the convention 





9. The Macon Messenger for August 18, 1836 carried a full story 
which indicates the thinking of the leaders of this proposal. The Knox- 
ville delegates reported that one single trunk road. which could tie on 
to the projected Knoxviile, Cincinnati, and Charleston, could connect 
“All the main Georgia railroads now contemplated” to the project. Either 
a route through Rabun Gap could be used or some more westerly line 
could be chosen, which would flank the mountains. In the same issue, 
S. B. Parkman. of Savannah, one of the Knoxville delegates, was quoted 
as having written to his Savannah friends to encourage a joint route 
for Georgia, saying that the State should build from a common junction 
point to Tennessee, and he urged all of his friends to work to get the 
legislature to do this. The Savanmah Georgian, for December 7, 1836, 
printed an article which carried the thinking even further, explaining 
the choice of the Rossville Chattanooga) route instead of the one through 
Rabun Gap. The article said that the line to Rossville would lie almost 
entirely inside the bounds of the State of Georgia, and thus be able to 
be controlled almost entirely by Georgiars. The Rabun Gap line was 
said to be equally desirable from a construction standpoint, but such a 
line must of necessity join with the proposed Charleston-Cincinnati 
line somewhere, thus forcing the Georgia development to be contingent 
upen action by other areas. Also, the Tennessee legislature had shown 
interest in a road from Rossville to Knoxville, and if such a line was 
built, then the Georgia line at Rossville would have access to the Knox- 
ville-Cincinnati area. As a final reason for choosing the Rossville route, 
it was said that people of Middle Tennessee and Northern Alabama had 
given their support to the Rossville site. The Rabun Ggp line would be 
of no heln to these sister states. 

10. This proposa’ met the test of being a good bill politically, as 
well as a desirable bill economically, because it provided help for the two 
strong railroad groups already in existence, the Georgia and the Cen- 
tral, and it provided help to all the major areas of the state. 
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adjourned, it requested a fourth rail line, this one 
from Milledgeville, the state capitol, to the Dekalb 
junction. With this action, the group closed its de- 
liberations and asked the General Assembly to pro- 
ceed quickly to the work of implementing this am- 
bitious but intelligent program for staiewide rail- 
road development. 
GEORGIA ACCEPTS RESPONSIBILITY 

The quality and influence of the delegates, the 
speed and unanimity of their work, as well as the 
logic of their proposals must have impressed the 
General Assembly for there was little or no delay 
in getting on with the task once the legislature as- 
sembled in Milledgeville. Governor Schley made it 
clear that he was not opposed to reasonable action 
in relation to rail development. The Governor's 
message to the General Assembly testified to his 
interest in rail development. He had tried to secure 
an official state surveyor to examine the Rabun Gap 
route before the Knoxville Convention but had failed 
because no qualified man had been available. Since 
that convention, the Governor had been able to em- 
ploy A. H. Brisbane, of Charleston, and had made 
him Civil Engineer of the state of Georgia in Au- 
gust. Brisbane and his assistant had made an of- 
ficial survey through Rabun Gap, and the Governor 
presented to the legislature the maps and papers 
pertaining to that study. The Governor also, to keep 
the record clear, presented to the Assembly an of- 
ficial copy of the proceedings of the Knoxville con- 
vention, along with a discussion of the whole Cin- 
cinnati to Charleston project. 

By the time that the General Assembly met, how- 
ever, there was little or no support for the Rabun 
Gap line as a part of the Charleston to Cincinnati 
road. Georgia had, in effect, made up its mind when 
its leading citizens met at Macon to discuss rail de- 
velopment. In the Senate, the Macon resolutions 
were presented by Mitchell of Clark County, a strong 
supporter of the Georgia Railroad, and in the House 
of Representatives the proposals were advanced by 
Gordon of Chatham, first President of the Central 
Railroad. The material was presented on November 
17 and 18, and by December 9 the House had passed 
favorable legislation. The Senate concurred, with 
minor changes, on December 17, and final approyal 
came on December 21, 1836. 

The bill which passed the General Assembly and 


became law differed only slightly from the Macon 
resolutions. The law began thus: 


An Act, to authorize the construction of a _ railroad 


communication from the Tennessee line near the Ten- 
nessee River, to the point on the Southeastern bank of 


the Chattahoochee River, most eligible for the running of 

branch roads, thence to Athens, Madison, Milledgeville, 

— and Columbus; and to appropriate monies there- 

or. 

The state was authorized to spend up to $350,- 
000 per year on construction, but was not bound 
to use that amount. Another seemingly important 
feature of the legislation was for the state to sub- 
scribe to one fourth of the stock in each of the major 
connecting roads after all of the remaining stock 
had been taken by other buyers, but this provision 
Was never truly carried out. One more feature of 
the law which indicated the intent of the planners 
to create a state-wide system was the provision that 
“the tracts of all branch roads, by this act contem- 
plated, shall correspond in width, with that of the 
main trunk.” 

At the time of passage of the bill, few people fore- 
saw the needs of problems of construction, but many 
of the citizens of the state had a fairly clear impres- 
sion of the values to the state which the railroad 
should bring. The editor of The Federal Union, one 
of Milledveville’s papers, spoke for most of the 
state on November 29, 1836, when he said, 

This magnificant enterprise will confer benefits on a 
greater number of our peopie, and it will bring more 
wealth into our State, and give a more healthful and 
joyous impulse to its prosperity, than any other work 
that can be achieved by the united exertions of its citi- 
zens and government. 

The result of this historic decision we see ail 
around us. The state moved ahead, sometimes quick- 
ly and easily, sometimes through great difficulty, 
but she persevered and the road was built. Perhaps 
because her plan was not too wise, perhaps for 
other reasons, Charleston’s and South Carolina’s 
road to Knoxville and Cincinnati was allowed to die. 
For many years, Charleston’s contact with the 
“West” was through Georgia by way of the Georgia 
Railroad and the Western and Atlantic from Atlanta 
to Chattanooga. Charleston and the entire South- 
east benefited from the Western and Atlantic but 
not as much as did Georgia, and especially Atlanta. 
Wise thinking and concerted action at an opportune 
moment played a vital part in the history of the de- 
velopment of this great state. 
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